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RELIGION AND SOCIETY: A CRITIQUE OF EMILE DURK- 
| HEIM’S THEORY OF THE ORIGIN AND NATURE 
} OF RELIGION 


| y\EW problems have occupied the minds of thinking men so per- 
sistently and intensely as the problem of the origin and nature 
of religion. The psychologist vies with the sociologist and anthropol- 
‘ ogist, the philosopher with the philologist and theologian, in their at- 
tempts to enhance our comprehension of that peculiar phenomenon, 
which in its distribution is at least coextensive with man, and pos- 
sesses, aS an emotional value, but few rivals in the entire gamut of 
psychic experiences. Of the many theories on record three deserve 
our attention here: naturalism, animism, animatism. According to 
the naturalistic theory, proclaimed by Max Miiller, Kuhn, and others, 
nature itself is responsible for the religious sentiment. The powers 
of nature, so often mysterious, inexplicable, gruesome, strange, 
frightful, arouse in man an emotional response, which constitutes the 
core of religion. The animistic theory, represented most prominently 
by Tylor and Spencer, is of interest in two of its aspects. On the 
one hand, it contains the doctrine of spirits; on the other (in the 
case of Spencer), a theory of worship. While agreeing with Tylor 
in the essentials of the animistic doctrine, Spencer derives all forms 
of worship from the cult of ancestors. The animatistic theory, 
finally, finds its most enthusiastic representative in R. R. Marett. By 
the adherents of this doctrine, the most recent and popular of the 
three, animism is regarded as a mere incident in the development of 
religion ; the fundamental religious concept becomes that of power, 
impersonal magic potency, mana, to which, on the subjective side, 
corresponds the religious thrill. 

Of these theories, only the animatistic one makes any attempt to 
analyze the religious consciousness, to interpret its nature psycho- 
logically. In the vision of the animist and the naturalist, the savage 
is very much alone with his religion ; the social milieu is left out alto- 
gether ; the process, moreover, through which religion comes to be, is 
conceived of as somewhat in the nature of a conscious rationalistic 
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act, of a problem, posited and solved. In animatism the emphasis is 
shifted to the emotional side; we also hear that religion is ‘‘congre- 
gational’’ and must be treated sociologically. The derivation of the 
concept of mana, however, remains a purely individual affair; other 
individuals are understood to be there, but, so far as the origin of 
mana is concerned, their part is that of a stage setting. 

An attempt to furnish a socio-psychological interpretation of re- 
ligion, an attempt much more elaborate and pretentious than any of 
the above, has recently been made by Emile Durkheim, the French 
sociologist, in his La vie religieuse.1 The author aims to present a 
psychological analysis of the religious consciousness as well as an ex- 
ample of the most primitive religious complex. As the sub-title of the 
work indicates, the scene is laid in Australia, a field eminently within 
the competence of the author, whose Australian researches have ex- 
tended over a quarter of a century. Durkheim’s argument is, in 
brief, as follows. 

All attempts to account for religion by drawing upon the prop- 
erties of nature are doomed to failure. The savage knows no natural, 
hence he can have no conception of the supernatural. Nature, more- 
over, is utterly devoid of those characteristics which, in themselves, 
could arouse religious emotions. We must note, in addition, that the 
most insignificant objects or creatures often figure as recipients of 
religious regard. Religious values then are not derived from nature, 
but are superadded upon it. The derivation of fundamental relig- 
ious conceptions from dreams and similar experiences is also at fault. 
Religion, with its universal appeal, can not, in the last analysis, be 
due to an illusion; at the root of it must lie some concrete reality of 
experience. 

Before proceeding with any analysis of religion, we must realize 
that a definition of religion may not be restricted to its emotional 
content, but must be extended so as to include the conceptional side 
of religion, theology, and its activational side, ritual. There is no 
religion without a church. When analyzed from this point of view 
the fundamental fact in all religions seems to be a dichotomy of ex- 
perience into sacred and profane. Acts, things, beings, which are 
holy, sacred, are juxtaposed to acts, things, beings, which are common- 
place, trite, profane. The quest for the origin of religion thus re- 
solves itself into a search for that reality which underlies the dichot- 
omy of experience into sacred and profane. 

To find the fundamental core of religion we must turn to a relig- 
ious complex which can be shown to be primitive. Such a complex 
is represented by Australian totemism; for totemism is based on the 

1Bmile Durkheim. Les Formes Elémentaires de la Vie Religieuse: Le 


Systeme Totémique en Australie. Paris: 1912. English tr. by J. Swain. The 
Elementary Forms of the Religious Life. Macmillan. 1915. 
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clan organization, and the clan is the most primitive social unit. 
Australian totemism reveals all the traits which, in higher forms, 
reappear in the world’s great religions: it has a social aspect, clan 
totemism, and an individual aspect, the belief in guardian spirits; it 
possesses a cosmogony; it involves prayer and sacrifice and a belief 
in the soul. 

An analysis of the totemic complex reveals the fact that the ex- 
perience of the Australian is conceived as sacred or profane accord- 
ing to its inclusion in or exclusion from the totemie cycle of ideas, 
emotions, and activities. The totem is the criterion of sacredness. 
Further examination, moreover, shows that while the totemic em- 
blems, the totems, the totemites, all participate in the sacred realm, 
the veneration of the clan mates is not directed to any of these beings 
or things or symbols, as such, but to a sacred and mysterious sub- 
stance, the ‘‘totemic principle,’’ which pervades them all. 

A comparison of the ‘‘totemic principle’’ with mana, impersonal 
magic power, believed in by the Indians of North America, the 
Melanesians, and other peoples, discloses the identity of the two con- 
cepts. The ‘‘totemic principle’’ is mana which, when dominated by 
a clan system, as in Australia, appears in what might be called a plu- 
ralistic or distributive form; when, on the other hand, the tribe ac- 
quires precedence over the clan, as in North America, the mana con- 
cept, freed from the restraining influence of the social units, appears 
in its familiar form of an undifferentiated, impersonal, all-pervasive 
power. What will explain the ‘‘totemic principle,’’ then, will explain 
mana, the sacred, religion. 

The life of the Australian fluctuates between two radically dis- 
tinct cycles of experiences. On the one hand, he fulfils the round of 
his daily pursuits, indifferent, monotonous, drab; on the other hand, 
he participates, at certain regularly recurring periods, in the cere- 
monial activities of the tribe, the clan, in the sacred totemic rites. 
At such periods, the gray monotony of daily experience gives way to 
excitement, frenzy, the charm of taboo, the passionate whirl of sacred 
songs and dances. The individual is transformed. His thoughts, 
emotions, acts, altogether transcend their accustomed level. He feels 
himself acted upon, carried away, by a power which is of himself, 
yet also external to him. That power which exalts and constrains 
arouses the sense of the sacred. Thus religion is born. The rest is 
infection through association, contact, deliberate transfer. Religion, 
then, the sacred, mana, the ‘‘totemic principle,’’ are but so many 
symbols of society itself, and the most primitive form of a society is 
the totemie clan. 

Durkheim’s argument embraces the following fundamental propo- 
Sitions: nature, as such, can not inspire the religious emotion; relig- 
ion can not, in the last analysis, be based on an illusion, but must be 
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rooted in a concrete reality, derived from experience; an adequate 
definition of religion must recognize in it a.complex of conceptual, 
emotional, and activational elements; the fundamental fact in all 
religions is a dichotomy of experience into sacred and profane; the 
most primitive religious complex is totemism; the ‘‘totemic prin- 
ciple,’’ the source of the sacredness of the totemic cycle, is identical 
with mana; mana is a symbol of society, the ‘‘totemic principle,’’ 
of the clan. We may now take up these propositions, one by one, and 
subject them to a brief critical analysis. 
Nature as such can not inspire the religious emotion. 

When dealing with the remote periods in the course of which the 
birth of religion may be supposed to have occurred, one must of neces- 
sity take recourse to inference and analogy. In questions, however, 
of such generality as man’s susceptibility to the impressions derived 
from his contact with nature, argument by analogy may be accepted 
as a guide of sufficient reliability. Now, our familiarity with man, 
modern, ancient, and primitive, leaves no room for doubt that at all 
times and places man was. strongly susceptible to the impressions 
produced on him by the phenomena of nature and that such impres- 
sions assumed in his consciousness the form of quasi-religious senti- 
ments.. Earthquakes and the eruptions of volcanoes; tempests, 
floods, and torrential rains; comets, and the aurora borealis; eclipses 
of the sun and the moon; falling stars; forest and prairie fires, and 
extreme variations in weather and climate; these and many other 
manifestations of the powers of nature always did, as they still do, 
impress themselves on the mind of man and arouse in him that thrill 
or recoil which constitutes the emotional nucleus of all religion. And 
what is true of these phenomena applies with a difference of a degree 
only to those slighter shocks and thrills evoked in man by the contact 
with his superiors, physically or mentally, whether these be animals 
or men. May we not, moreover, discern ‘‘the psychologist’s fallacy’’ 
in Durkheim’s assertion that primitive man, knowing no natural 
order, could have no concept of the supernatural? To be sure, the 
cleavage between the two realms does not, in primitive minds, fall 
where we would have it; transformations of animals into men and 
vice versa are to the savage natural every-day occurrences, while a 
visit to a chemical laboratory or even a stroll along Broadway would, 
for him, be replete with supernatural experiences. The study of 
primitive custom, mythology, language, moreover, brings irrefutable 
evidence of the presence of the concepts ‘‘natural’’ and ‘‘super- 
natural’’ in the mind of the savage. To these we must refer Pro- 
fessor Durkheim for particulars. 

Religion can not be based on an illusion, but must be rooted in a 
concrete basic fact of experience. 
This view of Durkheim’s might well be discarded as of secondary 
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importance, but for the significant use made of it in his work. What, 
may we ask, does the author call an ‘‘illusion’’? Surely, in a study 
of religion, we need not be concerned with the objective reality 
behind the conceptual constructs of the religious consciousness! 
The religious experience itself is the reality which counts. Is it not 
so with the esthetic experience, or the ethical experience as well? 
There are, of course, certain objective facts or relations underlying 
these experiences, but the subjective aspect of them does not in any 
of these situations, whether religious or esthetic or ethical, represent, 
or mimic, or symbolize, the objective aspect: it is the reaction of con- 
sciousness, in the form of an emotional intellectual complex, which 
counts.” At best, moreover, it is the notion of spirit which is based 
on what Durkheim calls an illusion, not the emotional thrill or recoil 
attending the supernatural experience ;* in the latter, however, our 
author does not believe, at least not as an ultimate fact. 

Religion must be defined as a complex of conceptual, emotional, 
and activational elements. There is no religion without a Church. 

If the above proposition is merely taken to signify that every 
religion, as an institution, embraces a theology, a faith, a ritual, 
little exception can be taken to the statement. Although, even in that 
interpretation, it is true only in a most general way, as a limiting 
concept, to which every religion, in its institutional aspect, tends to 
approximate. Otherwise, the three aspects are most unevenly repre- 
sented in different religions. Thus Buddhism and Confucianism rep- 
resent conceptual edifices with but little faith and practically no 
ritual, whereas the religion of the Todas stands for pure ritualism 
with faith and theology attenuated to scarcely appreciable forms. 
The error involved in Durkheim’s mode of approach is, however, a 
more serious one. The author defines and analyzes institutional re- 
ligion, as if the conceptual-emotional-activational complex were a 
homogeneous phenomenon, culturally, historically, and psycholog- 
ically, and, therefore, could be studied in toto, so to say, and with the 
use of the same methodological tools. This is very far from being 
the fact. A religion, like every other institution, represents his- 
torically and psychologically a highly heterogeneous complex. In 
such a complex live emotional elements go hand in hand with ‘‘evap- 
orated emotions,’’ serving as a petrified fringe to the religious con- 
cept or act; subjective experiences are intermingled with purely 


2 This aspect of religion is clearly brought out in Professor Shotwell’s defi- 
nition: religion is a reaction of mankind to something which is apprehended, but 
not comprehended. The definition is, however, too wide, for it also covers the 
esthetic experience, the difference between the two experiences consisting in that 
in the religious one it is the content, in the esthetic one the form of the ‘‘some- 
thing apprehended’’ which is reacted upon. 

3 Cf. the writer’s ‘‘Spirit, Mana, and the Religious Thrill,’’ This JourNAu, 
Vol. XII., pp. 633-636. 
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objective features ; dynamic creative ideas exist side by side with tra- 
ditional rite and form. Now, different as are the psychic and social 
mechanisms involved in these different aspects of institutional re- 
ligion, so also must be the methods by means of which they can be in- 
vestigated. The dogmas are recorded in written or oral tradition, 
and to them the scholastic methods of the bookman may well be 
applied. The rites must be seen and studied on the spot or labori- 
ously reconstructed from written or oral accounts of numerous wit- 
nesses. The subjective experiences, finally, are varied in the extreme, 
and at best only a representative set of thém can be secured by in- 
tensive investigation, involving great intimacy with the individuals 
concerned. In the domain of primitive religion, for instance, which 
for years has occupied the attention of scholars and practical work- 
ers of varied interests, training, abilities, only the last few years have 
brought glimpses into the psyche of the primitive devotee ; and what 
meager results have been achieved, were altogether due to the appli- 
cation of a painstaking linguistic method.* 

So much for institutional religion. But within every culture re- 
ligious experiences occur which are but weakly institutionalized, 
while some of these, although likewise provided with a traditional 
background, remain almost altogether unsupported by similar ex- 
periences of other individuals. This vast domain of religious fact is 
completely eliminated through Durkheim’s formal method. 

The cardinal fact in all religions is the dichotomy of experience 
into sacred and profane. 

A partial critique of this proposition is contained in the remarks 
on the preceding one. On the one hand, all acts, beings, objects, 
experiences, involved in a religion, are sacred—for such is the nature 
of the religious. So far, the statement, while true, is tautological. On 
the other hand, if any religion is analyzed in its concrete cultural 
setting, one finds that the domain of the sacred does not represent a 
psychologically homogeneous phenomenon. In Australia, for in- 
stance, the sacredness of the magical act and of the magician is not 
that of the totem; nor the sacredness of the menstrual taboos that of 
the unclean animals, not eaten because possessed by evil spirits. Sim- 
ilarly, in our own society, the sacredness of the national flag is not 
that of the law, nor the sacredness of the family name that of the 
college pin or banner, nor the sacredness of the Church to which one 
belongs that of one to which he does not belong. The sacred, then, 
is an aggregate as psychologically heterogeneous as is the profane. 
To characterize religion, therefore, by a dichotomy of experience into 
sacred and profane, is to create an artificial situation as well as to 
4A recent example of the excellent results which may be achieved by that 


method will be found in Dr. Paul Radin’s ‘‘ Personal Reminiscences of a Winne- 
bago Indian,’’ Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. XXVI., 1913, pp. 293-319. 
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establish a presumption in favor of an interpretation of the sacred 
through some one géneral principle, a pitfall which Professor Durk- 
heim has not succeeded in evading. 

Totemism is the most primitive religious complex. 

Durkheim’s selection of Australian totemism as the most primi- 
tive form of religion and as a proper setting for the origin of the 
religious emotion is supported by two considerations. Totemism, 
argues the author, is based on the most primitive type of social unit, 
the clan, hence totemism itself must be primitive; moreover, totem- 
ism, while primitive, embraces all the characteristic traits of the 
higher religions: hence it is a genuine religion. Durkheim’s argu- 
ment bristles with fallacies. We may not have reached final solu- 
tions in our search for the origins of organized society, but that the 
clan is not a primitive institution we may safely maintain, at the 
hand of ethnological fact and theory. The most primitive tribes 
known lack a clan system, the local groups and 'the family serving as 
a basis of organization. On the other hand, it is a@ priori obvious that 
a clan system, or any other system, can not be regarded as a primi- 
-tive institution, but that the most primitive society must have been 
based on a natural grouping, a natural biological grouping into fam- 
ilies, combined with a natural territorial grouping into local com- 
munities.© But were we to grant, for argument’s sake, that the clan 
is primitive, the admission would not make totemism primitive; for, 
on the one hand, totemism might be regarded as associated only with 
highly evolved clan-systems (of which fact, indeed, there is plentiful 
evidence) ; on the other, the primitiveness of a social organization is 
no guarantee of the. primitiveness of a form of religion associated 
with it, just as we find complex social organization coupled with 
primitive material arts, as in Australia, or primitive social organiza- 
tion with advanced arts, as among the Eskimo. Durkheim’s identifi- 
cation of totemism with most primitive religion, moreover, implies an 
unexpressed belief in the universality of totemism, a thoroughly ex- 
ploded doctrine, for there is not a shred of evidence that tribes like 
the Eskimo, or the Thompson, or the Blackfoot, or the Shoshone, ever 
were totemic. 

Again, Durkheim’s interpretation of totemism as a genuine re- 
ligion must be regarded as one of the fatal consequences of his defi- 
nition of religion. Most of the aspects of totemism carefully passed 
in review by the author can be shown, or at least suspected, to be of 
non-totemic origin. So-called ‘‘individual totemism’’ may not be 
regarded as a derivative of clan totemism. The guardian-spirit belief 
is most widespread among the Indians of North America, and no- 
where does it flourish with greater exuberance than among the tribes 


5 See the writer’s ‘‘The Social Organization of the Indians of North Amer- 
ica,’’ Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. XXVII., 1914, pp. 422-435. 
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of the so-called Plateau Area, tribes that are not totemic nor, for all 
we know, ever were totemic. Again, it would seem, at first sight, 
that what Durkheim calls the totemic cosmogony is a true offspring 
of totemism. But when one considers how common an ethnological 
feature is the cosmological projection of social organization, he is 
inclined to believe that the totemic cosmogony may also have been 
sociological, but not totemic in origin, having later become saturated 
with totemic values. A similar point may be raised with reference to 
the belief in souls which, in Australia, has a totemic coloring. But 
if various traits of totemism can be shown to have been non-totemic 
in origin, having become totemic through subsequent association, 
such traits may no longer be regarded as organic ingredients of a 
totemic religion. / 

What has been said in this section establishes a presumption 
against Durkheim’s ultimate interpretation of religion, in so far as 
any ‘‘origin’’ of the religious emotion derived from the conditions 
given by a totemic complex must needs fall short in point of univer- 
sality and primitiveness. 

The ‘‘totemic principle’’ is identical with mana. 

The ‘‘totemic principle’’ appears in Durkheim’s argument some- 
what after the fashion of a deus ex machina, and it may well be 
doubted whether the introduction of this concept does not involve a 
marked rationalization of the Australian totemic situation. Possibly, 
however, the author’s idea of the ‘‘totemic principle’’ does not really 
imply that character of abstractness which the text suggests. We 
may, therefore, accept the term as a conceptualized interpretation of 
the sacred totemic cycle of participation. But the author identifies 
the ‘‘totemic principle’’ with mana, of which it is a forerunner, the 
two concepts being identical in content, but different in form. Mana 
is free, the ‘‘totemic principle’’ limited to the clan ; mana is monistic, 
the ‘‘totemic principle’’ pluralistic. 

At this point decided exception must be taken to the author’s 
position. A full vindication of the concept of mana—which, if space 
permitted, could be shown to represent one of the two cardinal con- 
cepts of all religion, the other being the concept of spirit—can not be 
given here. Suffice it to say that rapidly accumulating ethnological 
evidence brings abundant proof of the existence of the concept of 
mana, or impersonal power, among primitive peoples. On the other 
hand, the greater claim to universality and primitiveness of mana 
rather than the ‘‘totemic principle,’’ may be gathered from the re- 
flection that whereas the ‘‘totemic principle’’ is indissolubly bound to 
a definite form of social organization, itself of a limited distribution, 
mana requires nothing ‘but nature, acting, and man’s mind, acted 
upon; whereas the ‘‘totemic principle’ can be psychologically de- 
rived only from the highly specialized conditions given by a totemic 
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complex, the psychological derivation of the concept of mana can be 
made from almost any conceivable religious situation. Mana, then, 
not the ‘‘totemic principle,’’ can claim universality and primitive- 
ness. Hence, even if a similarity of nature were conceded to the two 
concepts, a psychological derivation of mana would not improbably 
apply also to the ‘‘totemic principle’’; but the reverse would not 
be true.® 

The ‘‘totemic principle’’ is a symbol of the clan; the reality under- 
lying religion is society. 

This proposition represents the fundamental and ultimate aspect 
of Durkheim’s theory. The thought is bald and original. No one 
before Durkheim, nor the author himself in his other works, has gone 
so far in effacing the individual in favor of the social. If the au- 
thor’s solution were found to be sound, a most significant step would 
have been made towards a final comprehension of the two problems 
which through the ages have occupied the minds of legions of think- 
ers: the problem of the relation of the individual to society, and that 
of the nature and origin of religion. 

Three sets of arguments may be advanced against Durkheim’s 
position: an ethnological one, a sociological one, and a psychological 
one. 

In the first place, then, Durkheim’s theory is by the very nature 
of his argument restricted to a totemic and ceremonial situation; it 
will, therefore, not hold for those tribes and areas which lack totem- 
ism as well as ceremonialism en masse. To make the point more 
specific: how does the case stand, for instance, in North America? 
The tribes of the Pacific Northwest, of the Southwest, part of the 
Plains tribes, those of the Southeast, and the Iroquois combine highly 
complex social systems with elaborate ceremonialism en masse. Most 
of these tribes are totemic. A large number of tribes, on the other 
hand, lack both of these features. To these belong the Eskimo of the 
Arctic littoral, the tribes of the Plateau, of California, and many 
isolated groups throughout the North American area. Among these 
tribes we find neither complex social organization nor elaborate cere- 
monialism. Whence, then—if we follow Durkheim—their religions? 
Unless indeed they have borrowed all their religious conceptions, nay, 
the very emotions of the religious thrill, from tribes more fortunately 
situated! So far the ethnological argument. 

In the second place, the conception of the social, of society, in 
Durkheim’s theory is strangely narrow. Notwithstanding the tre- 
mendous importance ascribed to it, society for Durkheim is but a 


6 Cf. the writer’s ‘‘Spirit, Mana, and the Religious Thrill,’’ This JouRNAL, 
Vol. XII., 1915, pp. 632-639. The reader’s attention is also directed to Dr. Paul 
Radin’s violent attack on the Mana Concept in ‘‘ Religions of the North American 
Indians,’’ Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. XXVII., 1914, pp. 344-351. 
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sublimated crowd, while the social setting is the crowd-psychological 
situation. Society as a cultural, historical complex, society as the 
carrier of tradition, as the legislator, judge, as the standard of action, 
as public opinion ; society in all of these varied and significant mani- 
festations, which surely are of prime concern to the individual, does 
not figure in Durkheim’s theory. All the marvels of social control 
are achieved through the medium of the crowd-psychological situa- 
tion. Durkheim’s theory, then, is a crowd-psychological one; but is 
his crowd-psychology sound? The author will have us believe that 
the religious thrill, the sense of the sacred, arises from the reaction 
of the individual consciousness to social pressure, or rather from the 
ratiocination of that reaction. The elements involved in the situa- 
tion utilized in the author’s theory are still to be found in society, 
hence his contention is subject to verification by our modern experi- 
ence. Now, how does the individual react to social pressure which 
overwhelms him in a crowd-psychological situation, and what con- 
struction does he place on his reaction? The reaction is very much 
as Durkheim has described it: in the theater, at a political meeting, 
in a mob, at a revival, in church, in a panic, the action of the group 
on the individual is characteristic and decisive. But how does he 
rationalize his participation in the group action or experience? Not * 
by contrasting his daily life with the special crowd situation, nor by 
representing himself as actuated upon by a superior and external 
power—quite on the contrary: the individual identifies himself with 
the group, with the crowd; he represents himself as sharing in the 
power which is of the crowd, of the group. We thought, we felt, we 
did, is for him descriptive also of his own part in the proceedings. 
Social settings of this variety are so constant, so common an experi- 
ence in the life of man, primitive or modern, that the average, that is, 
not exceptionally reflective individual, never thinks of contrasting 
these experiences with others, or of regarding his crowd or group 
self as transcending the self of his daily routine. On the contrary, 
the crowd. or group self is the self par excellence, as well as the self 
at its best. Again, the crowd or group setting obviously does not 
ereate the specific psychic state involved. The joyful ecstasy of a 
jubilant crowd remains a feeling of joy; a panic of fear is fear; the 
hatred of a lynching mob is hatred ; the adoration of a religious gath- 
ering is adoration. In all of these instances, and innumerable others, 
the specific emotion experienced is not of crowd derivation. What 
is common in the above situations is the crowd psychology: through 
a summation of stimuli, and through imitation, the emotions become 
intensified ; the higher mental processes, involving deliberation and 
concentration, become paralyzed; the instinctive and reflexive re- 
sponses, on the contrary, which have through past ages become at- 
tuned to the ‘particular emotion involved, rise into prominence. 
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What results then is an intensified expression of a given emotion in 
terms of instinctive and reflexive reactions, reactions, that is, which 
belong to a relatively low level in human development. But the spe- 
cific emotion so expressed is not born of the crowd, and differs in 
different crowd-psychological situations. Thus, a series of corroborees 
does not make an intichiwma, nor do the secular dances of the North 
American Indians become identified with the religious dances. A 
crowd-psychological situation may intensify or even transform a 
religious thrill, but it can not create one. Thus the sociological argu- 
ment is also opposed to Durkheim’s theory. 

In the third place, finally, we must take issue with the author on 
a psychological ground. The psychological argument has in part 
been forestalled in another section. The author’s theory runs counter 
to the verdict of experience, ancient and modern, in denying nature 
the power to impress, shock, and thrill man, thus engendering in his 
psyche the emotional nucleus of the religious sentiment. The au- 
thor, moreover, fails to do justice to the contribution of the individual 
to religious experience. While the religious emotion, deeply rooted 
as it is in instinctive reactions reaching far back into human and 
possibly pre-human history, is to a marked degree amenable to the 
transformations conditioned by the crowd, the mob, and other more 
complex types of social setting ; religious experience has, on the other 
hand, been enriched, elaborated, refined, by the spiritual contribu- 
tions of individuals. These were either individuals of average po- 
tentialities for religious experience, but placed in unusual cireum- 
stances, or they belonged to that group of exceptional individuals 
who, at all times and places, have shown uncommon proclivities for 
the religious life. The first category is exemplified by the Indian 
youth who, at the dawn of maturity, retires to a shanty in the woods, 
fasts, purifies himself until he is so pure that ‘‘the spirits can see 
through him’’; then the vision of his life comes to him in the shape 
of a spiritual animal or object; he receives a supernatural revelation 
of certain powers which henceforth are his for life, and never, after 
this, may he kill or eat the earthly representatives of the animal 
which, in spirit form, thus came to visit him in his vision.’ To the 
second category of individuals belongs that limited group of men 
from which history has recruited her religious teachers and reform- 
ers, fanatics and miracle workers, revivalists, founders and destroy- 
ers of religions, prophets and saints. Now, it is emphatically char- 
acteristic of both of these categories of men (and women) that, 
temporarily or permanently, they shun the crowd, they flee from the 
world, they live in solitude, they are proof against religious settings 
except those of their own making; in their psychic constitution lie 


7 These guardian spirit experiences do not, indeed, always take the particu- 
lar form described above, but the instance may be regarded as fairly typical. 
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infinite potentialities of religious experience and ecstasy. Their god 
is within them. The lives of such as they constitute a glaring refu- 
tation of Durkheim’s theory.® 

Our critique is drawing to a close. The arguments advanced 
seem to show that Durkheim’s theory of religion does not bear out 
the expectations aroused by the wisdom, scholarship, and noted bril- 
liancy of the author. Durkheim errs in denying the savage the abil- 
ity to differentiate between the natural and the supernatural, and in 
denying nature the power to cause the religious thrill; he errs in 
accepting a mongrel definition of religion and in regarding the 
dichotomy of experience into sacred and profane as a psychologically 
univocal determination of all religion; he errs in identifying primi- 
tive religion with totemism and the ‘‘totemic principle’’ with mana; 
he errs, finally, in claiming for mana, and its emotional concomitant, 
the religious thrill, an exclusively crowd-psychological origin. 

Thus Durkheim does not succeed in furnishing a satisfactory so- 
lution of either of the two problems which stand in the center of his 
interest: the relation of individual to social experience and the inter- 
pretation of the nature and origin of the religious sentiment. Sharp 
as is the author’s wit and brilliant as is his argumentation, one closes 
the book with a melancholy assurance that Durkheim has left these 
two perennial problems where he found them. 


A. A, GOLDENWEISER. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





THE REVIVAL OF THE ONTOLOGICAL ARGUMENT 


OTWITHSTANDING the fact that as staunch a defender of 
demonstrative theism as Professor Flint found himself con- 
strained to say that ‘‘theism, according to the view now expressed, is 
not vitally interested in the fate of the so-called ontological argu- 
ment,’’+ we find the argument receiving serious attention in recent 
suggestive contributions to the philosophy of religion, though from 
widely differing points of view. Dr. Galloway, following Lotze, sees 


8 It may be of interest to add here that Durkheim uses his sociologically de- 
rived religious concepts as stepping stones toward a similar derivation of the 
fundamental categories of human thought. The theme is broached repeatedly in 
the author’s study, but nowhere is it treated with any degree of fullness. One 
rather anticipates a future elaborate work on the subject. Hence a criticism at 
this time would perhaps be premature as well as unfair. Cf., however, the 
writer ’s remarks in a review of Durkheim’s book, American Anthropologist, Vol. 
17, 1915, pp. 731-733. 

1 Theism, p. 267. 

2George Galloway, The Philosophy of Religion, New York, 1914. W. E. 
Hocking, The Meaning of God in Hwman Experience, New Haven, 1911. Georg 
Wobbermin, Der christliche Gottesglaube, Leipzig, 1911. 
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the source of the vitality of the ontological argument in the ‘‘rooted 
disinclination of the human spirit to believe that the supreme 
being, who is the supreme value, is only a fiction of the mind.’” 
The nerve of the argument, he thinks, is found in the fact that 
we feel impelled to ascribe reality to that which is made the 
object of religious faith. To believe in values which are felt 
to be illusory would be a self-stultification. For Professor Wob- 
bermin who, with Tolstoi, sees in religion the only escape from 
the alternatives of tierische Stumpfheit oder Selbstmord,* the on- 
tological argument, like all religious phenomena, is but an expres- 
sion of the eternal Yea of human life. The logical cogency of the 
ontological or other theistic arguments is not of primary concern. 
The ultimate problem is ‘‘whence the idea of God itself? Yea, 
rather, whence the mere possibility of this idea’’ (p. 113)? No ra- 
tional interpretation of sense-data suffices to explain its raison d’étre, 
no philosophy of society. Its origin is to be sought in fundamental 
human needs. The will to believe is but a phase of the will to live. 

Dr. Galloway and Professor Wobbermin subordinate the argu- 
ment to emotional and volitional needs. For Professor Hocking, 
however, it is the most compelling of all proofs for God’s existence. 
It is in fact the only argument “‘which is wholly faithful to the his- 
tory, the anthropology, of religion. It is the only proof of God.’’5 
The chapter on the ontological argument forms in a way the climax 
of his most stimulating book. With the validity of his interpreta- 
tion of the ontological argument stands or falls his system of philos- 
ophy. The version presented by Professor Hocking is not essentially 
new; it has been advanced in one form or another by Pfleiderer and 
other Hegelians. It seems, however, entitled to serious consideration 
since the author has brought to its support a wide acquaintance with 
the history and psychology of religion, keen powers of analysis, and a - 
profound insight into the metaphysical implications of religious ex- 
perience. 

My apologies are due Professor Hocking if occasionally I have 
missed his thought. In spite of great vigor of style and wealth of 
illustrations one detects at times a certain academic fondness for 
subtlety of phraseology. This when combined with his fundamen- 
tally mystical point of view and the composite nature of his philos- 
ophy makes it very difficult at times to follow his argument. The 
‘‘eandid-humble philosopher,’’ to whom Professor Hocking alludes, 
is perplexed when told that his soul may be filled with a ‘‘trooping 
invasion of the concrete fullness of eternity’’ (p. 106) or when it is 
suggested that he ‘‘take experience breast-forwardly, oriented by the 

3 Op. cit., p. 387. 

4 Op. cit., p. 118. 
5 Op. cit., p. 307. 
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universal or common eye which the fundamental God-consciousness 
gives’’ (p. 296). It must be confessed that such Jovian utterances 
are more interesting than illuminating. 

‘‘The object of certain knowledge,’’ says Professor Hocking, ‘‘has 
this threefold structure, self, nature, and other mind; and God, the ap- 
propriate object of ontological proof, includes these three’’ (p. 315). 
His philosophy, then, may be visualized under the form of a triangular 
pyramid, the base being composed of self, society, and nature, while 
God or the absolute other forms the apex. The God-idea is there- 
fore fundamental for his entire philosophy. God is the fons et origo 
of all knowledge of self, of society, and of nature; He is the absolute 
other, the ultimate reality. God is the presupposition of self-con- 
sciousness and appears in ‘‘the abiding sense of what stability and 
certainty we have as we move about among men and things’’ (p. 
295) ; God is ‘‘present in all experience as that by which I too may 
firmly conceive that experience from the outside’’ (p. 224). Nature 
with her laws, her activity, her permanency, is ‘‘held empirically in 
place by the active decisiveness of outer reality’’ (p. 287). It is only 
through a ‘‘prior recognition of other mind that my physical experi- 
ence acquires objectivity at all’’ (p. 288). A knowledge of the abso- 
lute other is also a prerequisite to a knowledge of other selves. ‘‘It is 
through the knowledge of God that I am able to know men;; not first 
through the knowledge of men that I am able to know or imagine 
God’’ (p. 298). In fine, ‘‘God is known as that of which I am pri- 
marily certain ; and being certain, am certain of self and of my world 
of men and men’s objects’’ (p. 296). 

The starting-point of Professor Hocking’s thought, therefore, isthe 
contention of the ontological argument that the idea of God implies 
his reality. But the ‘‘leap from idea to reality’’ is not made, after 
the fashion of Anselm and Descartes, on the basis of the sheer logical 
perfection of the idea itself. The implications of the experience in 
which the idea functions are made to point to something more than 
‘‘mere idea.’’ The absolute other or God in the form of otherness is 
a necessary element in all experience. This social element, the fact 
that ‘‘man knows well that he is not alone,’’ is an irreducible factor 
in all experience ; ‘‘nor does this social experience ever arise.’” When 
the individual becomes self-conscious he finds the alter-pole firmly 
established as a constituent element in the self. The idea of the abso- 
lute other or God is therefore a necessary inference from experience. 
‘*But in finding God as a necessary object of experience, have we not, 
in a way sufficient and decisive, proved his existence’’ (p. 302) ? 
The old deductive statement of the argument was ‘‘I have an idea 
of God, therefore God exists.’’ We are nearer the truth, thinks Pro- 
fessor Hocking, when we say, ‘‘I have an idea of God, therefore I 
have an experience of God’’ (p. 314). It follows from this that 
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‘‘reality can only be proved by the ontological argument; and con- 
versely, the ontological argument can only be applied to reality”’ 
(ibid). ; 

Professor Hocking thus plants himself squarely upon a mystical 
and empirical basis; his restatement of the old argument, therefore, 
has a realistic note that is particularly refreshing. Men have vainly 
sought God through the refinements of logic, but as thought pro- 
gresses he becomes more impersonal, more evanescent. In reality 
God is nigh to all, closer than breathing, nearer than thought. This 
mystical note we often find warring with the author’s keen intellec- 
tualism. He confesses that this ‘‘intellectual business is ... an 
eminently dust-raising pursuit.’’ Hence the rather damaging ad- 
mission that ‘‘intellectual advance must always involve loss to relig- 
ion.’’ The grasp of God which the child has in ‘‘solid proportions’’ 
is lost ‘‘amid the bustle of scientific labor : it needs in a measure to be 
looked away to; it is best found in the pauses of the weaving process, 
a matter for the most part of holiday survey’’ (pp. 98 ff). It is the 
old ery of the mystic who finds his God in the loneliness of the monk’s 
cell, in the isolation of the mountain top, in the child’s simple fancy 
or in the intuitions of the philosopher. In every case God is most 
in evidence in the margin of things, in the eddies of existence, re- 
mote from the swift strong tide of life. 

Professor Hocking’s statement of the ontological argument pre- 
supposes an idealistic metaphysics. In fact, almost every form of 
idealism has been utilized in this work.® Subjective idealism of the 
Berkeleyan type is the immediate result of identifying idea with 
reality. To be sure we are told that ‘‘we can not think of any idea 
that is not an idea of some thing.’’ We get the impression that ideas 
are set over against things (p. 79). But this very thing-ness of na- 
ture, the ‘‘objectivity’’ and literalness of sensation, is not due to 
physical reality; it is the ‘‘unmistakable aspect of other mind’’ (p. 
284). A sort of mystical idealism is then called upon to bridge the 
gap between the objective idealism which makes nature the manifesta- 
tion of other mind and the subjective idealism which finds God in the 
idea only. For ‘‘no form of the argument can be valid which finds 
God at the level of thought only, and not at the level of sensation’’ 
(p. 313). The fact that nature depends for its ‘‘objectivity’’ upon 
other mind is not an inference, but ‘‘an immediate experience.’’ ‘‘I 
do not first know my physical world as a world of objects and then as 
a world of shared objects: it is through a prior recognition of the 
presence of other mind that my physical experience acquires objectiv- 
ity at all’’ (p. 288). The ‘‘total world-fact’’ of men and things is 
potentially present in my whole-idea and depends for its reality upon 


6 Consult D. C. Macintosh, The Problem of Knowledge, pp. 161-180, for a 
more detailed analysis, also Philosophical Review, Vol. XXIII., pp. 27-47. 
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this idea. ‘‘My real must already be given in order that my idea may 
be found real.’’ That is, ‘‘if my idea of God is real, it is real in 
experience’’ (p, 313). 

In spite of its initial realistic note Professor Hocking’s develop- 
ment of the ontological argument reveals a pronounced a priorism. 
He speaks of a ‘‘universal and primordial knowledge’’ of God which 
all men share, a ‘‘universal revelation’”’ (p. 230). All the criteria by 
which we know other minds ‘‘suppose the minds to be furnished in 
advance with the idea of an other mind’’ (p. 250). This a priori 
content of experience presents two aspects which are ultimately the 
same, namely, the logical and the social. If we look at this ‘‘uni- 
versal and primordial’’ God-idea from the point of view of its origin 
and setting we discover that the original source of the knowledge 
of God is an experience which might be described as a feeling of 
‘‘not being alone in knowing the world’’ (p. 236). God in this 
sense is the great socius, the infinite other, the awareness of whom is 
the necessary condition of the understanding of all social experiences. 
This awareness of the infinite socius emerges in contact with nature 
as well as society, but ‘‘we can not keep them apart nor assign to 
either a priority over the other’’ (p. 231). Social experience only 
becomes religious ‘‘when it is at the same time an experience of na- 
ture power’’ (p. 232). All unconsciously, perhaps, Professor Hocking 
even ascribes to nature the chief rdle as the medium through 
which the idea of the infinite other finds expression. Nature fur- 
nishes through her ‘‘impressive objective facts’’ (p. 302) a ‘‘literal- 
ness’’ a permanent setting not found in the changing social order. 
‘‘Nature, pungent and intense with sensation, is an integral part of 
the knowledge of another mind”’ and for this reason nature provides 
‘‘the very foundations of personality’’ (p. 261). It is undoubtedly 
the realistic strain in Professor Hocking’s thought that has influenced 
him to give nature the leading part in the mediation of the knowledge 
of the infinite other. ‘‘Through no historical retracings,’’ however, 
‘*shall we discover the silent entrance into nature’’ of the infinite 
other. The problem is ultimately one of the content of consciousness 
itself, of the intuitive insight of the mystic. 

In support of the reality of this infinite other Professor Hocking 
makes skilful use of the metaphysical implications of social experi- 
ence. _ He bases his inference as to the existence of God upon an impli- 
eation of the psychology of the self. In the element of otherness, the 
alter-pole of the self and an irreducible factor in all consciousness, 
he finds indisputable evidence for the factual existence of God. The 
leap from the fact of otherness in experience to the infinite other 
involves at least two assumptions. It implies first that the idea of an 
infinite other is a legitimate inference from social experience and 
secondly that we have immediate or intuitive knowledge of this 
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infinite other. The latter contention is the one of primary interest 
for Professor Hocking. He is tireless in his insistence upon the im- 
mediacy of our knowledge of the absolute other; ‘‘my idea of other 
mind is at the same time an experience of other mind’’ (p. 278). 
He insists that this idea of other mind is the logical prius of any 
experience, intuitive or otherwise, that we may have of other mind, 
although the psychological analysis of mystical experiences seems to 
show that they are not the source of new truth, but merely re-evaluate 
existing contents of knowledge. 

Is the idea of an infinite other, however, a legitimate inference 
from social experience? Baldwin, Royce, McDougall and others have 
familiarized us with the fact that all experience is in a sense social 
experience. The ego and the alter arise and develop together as con- 
stituent elements of the self. My own individual self is composed of 
‘*social copy’’ which I take over imitatively from my fellows and build 
into the fabric of my personality. Not only the content, but also the 
orientation of the growing self, its measure of values, its ends to 
be striven for, are derived largely from others. What is now part of 
myself was originally part of other-self. All that I hope to become 
is largely my thought of others as so many possible ways of attaining 
self-realization. Society and the race are in this sense the socius, 
the total other, by which my life is shaped, interpreted, evaluated. 
But no amount of emphasis of the immediacy of the alter-phase of 
experience, of its ‘‘primordial and universal’’ nature, of its neces- 
sary and determinative function, can justify us in reifying and 
making it identical with the absolute other or God. It may very 
well be true that the idea of God implies some sort of a social 
order, but it can not be said that the existence of God is a neces- , 
sary implication of social experience. We can easily imagine a 
social order composed of finite selves, in which all the implications of 
otherness for the reality of my own experiences and of nature would 
be satisfied. A godless world does not necessarily cease to be a social 
or a real world, though it may be poverty-stricken. 

We are reminded of Kant’s dogmatism as to the a priori forms of 
knowledge when Professor Hocking tells us that all the various kinds 
of social experience ‘‘suppose the mind to be furnished in advance 
with an idea of an other mind’’ (p. 250). Such an a@ priori explana- 
tion of the origin of the God-idea is opposed by the facts of genetic 
psychology and comparative religion. The God-idea is not primary. 
It is derived. We are to see in it not the primum mobile of our, 
thought, but an effect of the force that has created thought. Man 
from the very dawn of religious consciousness has been interested 
not in the idea of God, but in the satisfaction of inner motives and 
needs of which that idea is an expression. Man is not a born manipu- 
lator of abstract concepts and is only driven to abstract thought by 
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the dire necessities of existence. The need for rationalization itself 
could not be felt until after a long and slow accumulation of experi- 
ence. It may be that the idea of an absolute other is a latent mental 
possibility for child or savage, but it will always remain latent until 
a richer social setting and the consequent expansion of the self pres- 
ent the problem in the attempted solution of which the idea is born. 
As Hegel observes, it is at twilight that the owl of Minerva. takes its 
flight. The philosophers and theologians with their absolute others 
and ontological speculations only arrive after the creative religious 
élan has done its work. 

But this ‘‘universal and primordial’’ God-idea has its logical as 
well as its social implications. Professor Hocking contends that it 
functions from the beginning of experience as the whole-idea or 
‘‘verm-cell’’ of knowledge (p. 95), our fundamental intellectual in- 
strument. The God-idea is man’s ‘‘explorative idea’’ (p. 327). It 
is his measure of values. An object is real directly in proportion to 
the extent to which the whole-idea enters into it (p. 180). Knowl- 
edge grows only in the ‘‘mid-world’’ between the self and the change- 
less absolute, grows by faithfully reproducing the eternal pattern of 
the whole, ‘‘the simple-total frame of things’’ which is ‘‘huge, inevi- 
table, abiding.’’ This whole-idea is related to other ideas as ‘‘perma- 
nent subject’’ to ‘‘ possible predicates.’’ The whole-idea abides while 
its predicates shift in kaleidoscopic fashion. The landscape of knowl- 
edge varies, but the sky-line is eternally the same. 

Professor Hocking contends that in the whole-idea which is a 
universal and primordial fact of consciousness, we not only envisage 
reality in its entirety, but we are immediately aware of its existence. 
Here, as in the ease of the absolute other, we must examine the logical 
content and the cognitive significance of the whole-idea before we can 
entertain the mystic’s claim that through this idea he gains an im- 
mediate experience of reality as a whole. Professor Hocking in his 
eagerness to emphasize the immediacy of experience is in danger of 
overlooking the psychological and epistemological difficulties of his 
problem. The contention that the child’s knowledge begins with the 
idea of reality as a whole (p. 95) is misleading. Is the whole-idea of 
the child simply his vague awareness of experience as a whole; is it 
his limited whole-idea plus the possible modifications of that idea by 
later experience; or is it the highly abstract whole-idea of the abso- 
lute idealist read into the undeveloped consciousness of the child? 
Does the child start life with the subtle and finished product of the 
metaphysician’s brain or do the forms of his thought, such as whole- 
ness, identity, unity, causation, and the like gradually take definite 
shape through his contact with men and things? Granting that the 
crude whole-idea is present at the beginning of experience, can we 
‘say that the child or the man for that matter has one whole-idea par 
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excellence? Is not every whole-idea relative and do not its use and 
validity depend upon its being restricted to a definite context of ex- 
perience? The child instead of having only one has many whole- 
ideas and they are constantly changing. We can only capitalize one 
form of thought such as wholeness or causation or substance and 
make that the measure of all reality by forfeiting the richness and 
fullness of reality itself. 

Professor Hocking’s contention as to the ‘‘ primordial’’ character 
of the whole-idea, its transcendent importance as forming the be- 
ginning and setting the goal for all knowledge, its immediate witness 
to reality as a whole, is strangely inconsistent with the statement 
that it ‘‘has its vicissitudes, its fortune to make and ever to re-make, 
its frequent seeming life and death struggles’’ (p. 99). How are we 
to explain these vicissitudes? If these struggles are only apparent 
and touch not the integrity of absolute reality that pursues its course 
with metaphysical serenity, fancy free, then after all are we not liv- 
ing in a Plato’s cave, the dupes of dancing shadows? If on the 
other hand the ‘‘life and death struggles’’ of metaphysical systems 
are actual reflections in our thought-life of the diversity and con- 
trariety of reality itself may we not, in Professor Hocking’s own 
words, characterize his praise of the charms of his sphinx-like abso- 
lute other as ‘‘a surfeited agglomerate of laudatory epithets’’? 

Professor Hocking’s reply to these animadversions would prob- 
ably be ‘‘none of these things moves me.’’ He will contend doubtless 
that the citadel of his position has not yet been taken, namely, the 
immediate awareness of God’s reality gained through mystical in- 
tuition. Professor Hocking is continually pushing back this intuitive 
knowledge of God’s existence to the beginnings of experience; ‘‘the 
primary object of acquaintarice for any finite knower is his environ- 
ment of other mind”’ (p. 254). Yet it is not a question even in his 
own mind of the priority in time or of the function of the God-idea 
in the mental development either of the individual or of the race. 
Primarily it is a question of the intimacy and the immediacy of the 
experience of the God-idea itself. ‘‘In any sense in which I can 
imagine, or think, or conceive an experience of other mind, in that 
same sense I have an experience of other mind, apart from which I 
should have no such idea’’ (p. 274). The idea carries with it its im- 
mediate witness to the reality of the religious object. This feeling of 
reality, being the pre-condition of all experience and all knowledge, 
can not be repudiated. It would be equivalent to the repudiation of 
the immediate witness of the senses to the reality of the sense-object. 

Professor Hocking’s analysis of the ontological argument finally 
resolves itself then into the question of the cognitive value of the 
mystical experience. He has carefully laid the basis for his funda- 
mental thesis in his interpretation of feeling. ‘‘Cognizance and feel- 
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ing are but different stages of the same thing’’ (p..68). ‘‘Religious 
feeling . . . like other feeling, is all idea-material, idea-activity’’ 
(p. 73). Feeling, in other words, is but inarticulate idea and van- 
ishes with the complete rationalization of the situation. Through 
this identification of feeling with idea it becomes possible to claim the 
immediacy and finality of feeling as evidence of a cognitive content 
and at the same time to explain the vagueness of that content on the 
ground of incomplete rationalization. No such confusing of the roles 
of thought and feeling, however, can ever justify the contention that 
feeling gives us ontological information. The examination of mysti- 
cal experiences seems to show that the mystic brings his philosoph- 
ical or theological ideas to the situation. They may undergo com- 
plete re-interpretation, but there is no contribution to their cognitive 
content. Saint Theresa, who fell into a trance while puzzling over 
the Trinity, had all doubts dispelled, but her theological ideas were 
not altered by the emotional experience. 

Professor Hocking has not escaped the weaknesses that beset 
the mystic, notwithstanding that fact that he warns against them (pp. 
352 ff.). Like all mystics, he seems unaware that in describing the 
content of the God-idea he is using thoroughly conventional and 
traditional terms. He finds the God-idea in the ‘‘abiding sense of 
what stability and certainty we have, as we move about among men 
and things’’ (p. 295). Again, God is ‘“‘my persistent sense of real- 
ity,’’ or my feeling of ‘‘responsibility and dependence.’’ It is still 
further in evidence when I realize that ‘‘what creativity I have and 
must have is built upon a continuous docility’’ (p. 296). He con- 
fesses that anything new or unique in this knowledge is not ‘‘con- 
spicuous in experience,’’ and ‘‘as permanent knowledge, with which 
we forever begin, and with which we forever think our world, we 
shall not expect it to be conspicuous’’ (p. 295). Is this not, however, 
a practical acknowledgment that nothing original or characteristic 
is revealed in our actual experience of the God-idea? Furthermore, 
Professor Hocking’s own phraseology seems to indicate that it is the 
emotional accompaniment rather than the ideational element which 
is of primary interest to him. When he speaks of a vision that admits 
into the soul ‘‘some trooping invasion of the concrete fullness of 
eternity’’ or when he describes the felt presence of God as ‘‘my dis- 
position to take experience with full empirical openness, breast- 
forwardly, oriented by the universal or common eye which the funda- 
mental God-consciousness gives me’’ the ideational content of such 
language is almost ridiculous in its obscurity, its swirling toplofti- 
ness. But viewed as a vehicle for the expression of the emotional 
life this very vagueness is justifiable, even necessary. We must insist, 
however, that the mystic do not confuse the emotional satisfactions 
of his mystical experience with the logically compelling nature of its 
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ideational framework. If we wish to get the most out of Words- 
worth’s Intimations of Immortality we must recognize that it is 
poetry, not science or philosophy. 

Professor Hocking’s emphasis of mystical intuition subjects him 
to a more serious criticism, namely, that he has neglected the part 
that man plays in shaping his religious ideas. We are told that na- 
ture as the objective manifestation of the absolute other first aroused 
the God-idea in man. But man in passive contact with an objective 
world would never become a religious being. It was only when man 
began to humanize these contacts with nature, when he built for him- 
self altars, carved for himself images and cried ‘‘these be thy gods, 
O Israel,’’ that religion was born. Man did not create all the ele- 
ments in the problem of existence, but the statements of that problem 
and the attempts at a solution are his work. Man’s God-idea is but a 
proposed solution of one phase of the problem of existence. Instead, 
therefore, of having one ‘‘universal and primordial,’’ God-idea, we 
have an endless sequence of deities, a Geburt der Gétter, followed by 
the inevitable Gétterdimmerung. So far as human experience goes 
the vitality of these god-ideas is not traceable to an aboriginal God- 
idea of which they are imperfect replicas, but to the fact that some- 
where and at some time, either past or present, groups of men with 
loyal hearts addressed their gods as ‘‘our God whom we serve.’’ 
Each age creates its God-idea. In a world ‘‘strewn with dead gods’”’ 
it is not a question as to the ability to intuit mystically a changeless 
absolute; it is a question of re-evaluation in terms of accumulated 
experiences. Should man ever lose this need and this capacity for 
re-evaluating and reformulating his religious ideas religion itself 
would cease to be. A God who is taken over bodily with all qualities 
unchanged from another age has already entered upon the period of 
senescence and the creed that claims to give an infallible enumera- 
tion of these qualities has thereby forfeited its claim upon our in- 
tellectual allegiance. 

The absolute other of Professor Hocking is a brilliant idealization 
of the socius phase of the mystical religious experience. His 
infinite other differs, to be sure, from the absolute of Plotinus, of 
Spinoza, or of Hegel, but those differences are a fairly accurate meas- 
ure of the widening and deepening of human experience which the 
centuries have brought. Each thinker has given us his interpretation 
of the absolute, the infinite socius, which the mystic consciousness of 
his age demanded; but in each case it is an idealized self, the ‘‘per- 
manent Me which I seek.’’ Hence the note of intimacy and of im- 
mediacy which Professor Hocking thinks proves the reality of the 
absolute other, the ‘‘objectivity’’ of God. The finite socius projects 
into the absolute socius its own feelings, its particular social situa- 
tions, its scientific terminology, its modern values. The finite socius 
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demands a sympathetic background for its feeble strivings. ‘‘The 
small launches of postulation which we make depend on being quickly 
caught up and floated by a tide of corroboration hailing from beyond 
ourselves’’ (p. 153). The authority of the absolute is therefore 
really self-authority ; to obey the great socius is to obey my better 
self. In him the self literally lives and moves and has its being. 
The mystic’s at-home-ness with his absolute is due to an actual at- 
one-ness based on no metaphysical illusion, but upon psychological 
facts. 

The mystical note is always present where there is a suggestion of 
the unknown, of uncharted reality, of infinite otherness and the like. 
This uncharted reality represents limitless possibilities for self-ex- 
pansion, creativity, spontaneity, in a word for the fullness of life, 
The very existence of this reality is potential, contingent in a meas- 
ure at least upon the expansive powers of the self. The mystical 
content of the Christian’s God and also his reality are measured in 
terms of the potentialities he offers for self-perfection: ‘‘Be ye per- 
fect even as your Father in heaven is perfect.’’ The deity of Au- 
gustine or of Spinoza was conceived in terms of the exhaustless possi- 
bilities he offered for flights of the speculative imagination or for an 
eternity of intellectual appropriation of his truth and beauty. It 
may be seriously doubted whether any other form of reality can ever 
be attributed to God except that which is measured in terms of the 
creativity and the resulting expansion of the self which he elicits. 
Professor Hocking’s infinite other is essentially a mystical attribution © 
of reality to the background of the self, to the marginal region of 
social experience in the interest, of that unfolding social experience 
itself. The reality of his infinite other is exhausted largely in the 
richer mise en scéne provided for the drama of human life. For 
certain types of religious imagination this rich setting of spiritual 
forces and spiritual potentialities is absolutely necessary. ‘‘This is 
the victory that overcomes the world, even your faith.”’ 

Herein lies the pragmatic justification of mysticism and the 
mystical temperament with its valuable contributions to the religious 
life. For this reason also the mystic may be pardoned the ineffable 
assurance with which he asserts the reality of this realm of over- 
lapping things, though a cold psychological analysis of the ‘‘objec- 
tivity’’ of his infinite other may reveal only the existence of stubborn 
temperamental needs which demand a larger freer air for the full 
and sympathetic unfolding of the spiritual life. For the mystic a 
world without an absolute other is an immoral world. The God, says 
Professor Hocking, ‘‘who merely is, as our absolute other, is by that 
fact both promotive of our weal and of our morality.’’ God’s ability 
to embody the absolute moral ideal is conditioned upon his ‘‘standing 
outside the arena of human effort with its contrasts of good and evil’’ 
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(p. 331). To make him party to the strife would strip him of the 
charm and inspirational power of his mystical, infinite otherness. 
Nietzsche, to be sure, expressed compassion for the God who is 
not allowed to sin. But Nietzsche would hardly have done so had 
he not missed the mystical appeal of an absolute other who lies 
jenseits von Gut und Boese. James’s democratic temperament 
also reacted against such a God because he is too much of a 
‘‘ventleman.’’ But the mystic’s God is essentially a ‘‘gentleman’’ 
and an aristocrat. His infinite otherness would not allow him to play 
any other part in the drama of the universe. We may pity his dig- 
nified helplessness, but his immaculate aloofness at least preserves 
him from all contamination. He offers man an escape from the petti- 
ness and the nagging limitations of existence. Universality, finality, 
in a word the indefeasible, are not these parts of the ideal? Is it not 
true, was sich nie und nirgends hat begeben das allein veraltet nie? 
Or is this merely a bit of cleverly devised self-deception? Some of 
the finest expressions of religious genius are born apparently of the 
grim determination not to acknowledge the essential limitations of 
humanity. 


JOHN M. MeckKLin. 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Modern Philosophers and Lectures on Bergson. Haraup HOFFpIne. 
Tr. by Aurrep C. Mason. London and New York: Macmillan and 
Company. 1915. Pp. xii + 317. 


Professor Hoéffding’s Modern Philosophers aims to introduce its 
readers to the world of contemporary thought by setting before them 
the views of eighteen eminent thinkers whose chief works fall in the 
period of the past thirty-six years. Wundt, Ardigé, Bradley, Taine, 
Renan, Fouillée, Renouvier, Boutroux, Clerk Maxwell, Mach, Hertz, 
Ostwald, Avenarius, Guyau, Nietzsche, Eucken, and William James, 
figure in the list, as well as Bergson, to whom a relatively consider- 
able space is allotted. Approximately in so far as it would be pos- 
sible to compass an adequate and delicate discussion of eighteen 
philosophies in the space of three hundred pages Professor Héffding 
has accomplished this task. His subjects are reduced to a common 
denominator of generality rather broad; but on the other hand this 
generality is redeemed by Professor Héffding’s talent of exposition, 
by his erudition, by his long-practised faculty of insight, and by the 
admirable temper of his writing, a temper that is affable, genial, and 
serene. 
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Professor Hoffding divides his philosophers into three groups: an 
‘‘objective-systematic’’ group, including among others Bradley and’ 
Wundt, and defined by its attempted elucidation of ‘‘the problem of 
existence’’; an ‘‘epistemologico-biological’’ group, including Ave- 
narius and Ostwald, for which ‘‘the problem of knowledge takes 
pride of place’’; and a third group, including Eucken and James, 
which ‘‘busies itself essentially with the problem of value.’’ But 
Professor Hoffding warns us to set no great store by this classifica- 
tion inasmuch as ‘‘the most recent philosophical speculation .. . is 
more difficult to classify than the philosophy of earlier times.’’ ‘‘The 
essence and operation of both thought and existence,’’ he continues, 
‘fare far too many-sided for any such external arrangement to be 
possible. One fact in particular is always claiming fresh attention, 
namely, how a philosophical movement is as much a thought-con- 
struction as a sign of the times. Philosophy is a treatment of prob- 
lems as well as a symptom, and at the present day its appearance in 
this twofold réle is sharply defined. Partly it is that existence pre- 
sents to us a continually increasing complexity of aspects in ever 
greater depth and multiformity. Partly it is that we are paying 
more and more attention to the cooperation and consonance of the 
subjective factors in all thought. In both econnections—we may call 
them respectively the objective and the subjective aspects of phi- 
losophy—contemporary philosophy advances with firmer tread than 
did that of former times.’’ 

Professor Hoffding expounds, summarizes, criticizes, scattering a 
great number of interesting judgments as he goes. Wundt’s philos- 
ophy he regards as typical of contemporary thought. Bradley he 
judges to be more of a Kantian than a Hegelian. He writes that 
‘*Kucken’s place in the modern philosophy of religion is preeminently 
determined by his decided conviction that values can only be sup- 
ported by the acceptance of a higher reality, in which the spiritual 
life, which in experience appears scattered and under changing forms, 
continues to exist in the form of unity and eternity.’’ William 
James, he says, combines ‘‘comprehensive knowledge with great ca- 
pacity of observation, keen criticism with idealistic enthusiasm, im- 
partiality with earnest conviction.’’ Professor Hoffding finds in 
Bergson’s thought a reaction against rationalism and realism. He 
describes Bergson as considering that intelligence is unreliable in so 
far as it is practical, and charges him with a false abstraction in 
separating memory from action. Time and Free-Will is to Professor 
Hoffding’s mind the most important of all of Bergson’s contributions 
to philosophy. 

On the whole Professor Hoffding finds so much good in each one 
of his authors that he would apparently resign himself willingly to 
cherishing indefinitely a multitude of eighteen philosophies—or more. 
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The English translation is occasionally vague; otherwise it is 
satisfactory. 


GrorGE PECKHAM. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Backward Children. ArtHur Houmes. Childhood and Youth Series. 
‘ Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1916. Pp. 239. 

It is especially fitting that Dr. Holmes should be asked to write 
concerning backward children. His work in the psychological clinic 
of the University of Pennsylvania has given him a wealth.of enviable 
experience; and to this opportunity was added a freedom of action 
in testing methods of treatment such as is rarely granted to a teacher. 
He therefore came to the preparation of his book so full of facts that 
in reading it one has the feeling of satisfaction that accompanies 
proof. 

Naturally Dr. Holmes begins with a discussion of mental tests— 
‘‘measuring rods for children.’’ Backwardness, he says, is ‘‘a rela- 
tive matter and not an absolute condition.’’ While reading his dis- 
cussion of the social standard in the home, and the age and progress 
standards, one is reminded of the misjudged children—of George 
Eliot’s difficulty in learning to read, of Linneus, whom his teacher 
would have made into a shoe-cobbler, of the timid, ‘‘backward’’ 
Harriet Martineau, and of David Hume, characterized by his mother 
as ‘‘a good-natured crater, but uncommon wakeminded.’’ The in- 
adequacy of some of the more scientific standards Dr. Holmes illus- 
trates by citing the instance of twenty-five adult, well-trained, ex- 
perienced teachers, not one of whom could pass all the Binet-Simon 
tests and some of whom ‘‘failed ignominiously in a majority of 
them.’’ Finally, the reader is reminded of the value of constructive 
action, of directing and managing situations in unsupervised play, 
as a test of ability. 

The ‘‘case method’”’ is the plan of the book, and this adds greatly 
to its value. Varieties of backward children, typical retardation due 
to physical defects, minds in strait-jackets, bad and backward chil- 
dren, retardation due to environment, and the backward child in 
the home, are discussed by means of illustrations drawn from the 
author’s personal experience. To inoculate teachers and parents 
with intelligence, to get them to see beyond indolence and ‘‘badness,”’ 
to look for causes, has long been a serious problem. Yet both teachers 
and parents are continually asking how to deal with a particularly 
troublesome child. The difficulty is that they are seeking rules and 
that is just what neither psychology nor pedagogy can give. The 
method ean be indicated, however, and this is done by the book before 
us. It puts the reader into the ‘‘problem attitude.’’ And this leads 
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him to look for causes, to diagnose a case, and to cure it rather than 
to give a superficial opinion and treatment. 


Epa@ar JAMES SwirtT. 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


René Descartes Meditationem iiber die Grundlagen der Philosophie 
mit der siémtlichen Einwinden und Erwidernugen. ARTUR 
BucHENAv. Leipzig: Verlag von Felix Meiner. 1915. Pp. 
xiv + 493. 

For the benefit of those students who prefer to read Descartes in 
German, the excellent Philosophische Bibliothek has issued a trans- 
lation of the ‘‘Meditations’’ and of the criticisms and replies, the 
latter now rendered in German for the first time. The translator 
and editor closes his preface by calling attention to the great interest 
felt in Germany for the philosophy of Descartes and by trusting that 
in spite of present political oppositions this profoundest, perhaps, 
creation of the romance intellect may receive the esteem that it 
deserves. The translation is a new one and should be of great value 
in the field for which it is intended. 


W. T. Busu. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. July, 1916. Philosophy 
in France in 1915 (pp. 523-545) : A. LALANDE. — Notes the influence 
of the war on philosophical publications, points out the abundance 
of writings on the subject of droit and their relation to the present 
situation of conflict, and closes with a notice of the death of Francois 
Pillon and a brief account of his religious philosophy. Continua and 
Discontinua (pp. 546-566) : C. Luoyp Morean. — Taking the field of 
perception as the domain of inquiry, and distinguishing reality from 
appearance on the basis of delicacy of perception, contends that dis- 
erete parts are not discovered as preexisting in a continuous whole, 
but are made for purposes of interpretation. ‘‘I submit that percep- 
tion is unable to discover parts until manipulation or thought im- 
poses cuts actual or ideal.’’ The Anti-Intellectualism of Kierke- 
gaard (pp. 567-586) : Davin F. Swenson. —‘‘The aim of the present 
paper is twofold: to give an introductory characterization of Kierke- 
gaard’s individuality as a thinker, and to elucidate in some detail the 
epistemological position from which the paper takes its title. This 
position I have characterized as anti-intellectualism, in order to es- 
tablish a point of contact with present-day currents of thought.’’ 
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The Doctrine of the Self in St. Augustine and in Descartes (pp. 
587-615) : MarGaueriITtE Witmer Kenr.—A brief exposition of the 
teachings of Augustine and Descartes on the certainty of the 
existence of the self and on the conception of the self as free, fol- 
lowed in each edse with an account of the likenesses and differences 
between the two thinkers. Concludes with the view that the teachings 
of Descartes were worked out in independence of the teachings of 
Augustine. Reviews of Books: Arthur James Balfour, Theism and 
Humanism: J. W. Scorr. Douglas Clyde Macintosh, The Problem of 
Knowledge: EvANpER BraDLEY McGinvary. Summaries of Articles. 
Notes. 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE. July, 1916. 
Contingence et Catégorie (pp. 543-605): L. Daurtac.—Instead of 
preparing to dispense with categories because they fail to attain uni- 
versality, we must retain them and keep them working more than 
ever. Une crise mystique chez Descartes en 1619 (pp. 607-611) : G. 
Mi.HAvpD.— An attempt to determine the significance and importance 
of a short lost treatise known as the Olympica, mentioned in the in- 
ventory of Stockholm, from citations of Leibniz and the work of 
Baillet. La logique des classes et la théorie des ensembles (pp. 623- 
631) : H. Durumirr.- The concepts of logic appear naturally at the 
end of the effort of mathematics toward an increasingly general ex- 
position of its fundamental ideas. Questions Pratiques. Nécrologie. 


Guyer, Michael F. Animal Micrology. Chicago: University of Chi- 
eago Press. 1917. Pp. xi-++ 289. $2.00. 

Henderson, Lawrence J. The Order of Nature. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 1917. Pp. v + 234. 

Huntington, Edward V. The Continuum and other Types of Serial 
Order with an Introduction to Cantor’s Transfinite Numbers. 
Second edition. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1917. 
Pp. vii + 82. 

Patterson, John. The Genesis. Nelson, Canada. Pp. 23. 

Sellars, R. W. The Essentials of Logic. Boston, New York, and 
Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1917. Pp. vii-+ 349. 
$1.60. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


A MEETING of the Aristotelian Society was held in London, on 
December 18, Dr. H. Wildon Carr, President, in the chair. 

A paper was read by Professor A. N. Whitehead on ‘‘The Organi- 
zation of Thought.’’ Science, it was contended, is a thought organi- 
zation of experience. The most obvious aspect of the field of actual 
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experience is its disorderly character. It is for each person a con- 
tuum, fragmentary, and with its elements not clearly differentiated. 
The fields of experience from which science starts are of a radically 
untidy and ill-adjusted character, whereas the neat, trim, tidy, exact 
world which is the goal of scientific thought is a world of ideas. The 
first great steps in the organization of thought were due exclusively 
to the practical source of scientific activity, without any admixture of 
theoretical impulse. The whole apparatus of common-sense thought 
arose in this way,—concepts of definite material objects, of the de- 
terminate lapse of time, of simultaneity, of recurrence, of definite 
relative position, etc. Science is rooted in the apparatus of common- 
sense thought. Science is essentially logical; the nexus between its 
concepts is a logical nexus, and the grounds for its detailed assertions 
are logical grounds. Four departments of logical theory may be dis- 
eriminated, which by analogy may be called the arithmetic section, 
the algebraic section, the section of general-function theory, and the 
analytic section. The last, which is concerned with the investigation 
of the properties of special logical constructions,—that is, of classes 
and correlations of special sorts,—includes the whole of mathematics. 

Tue New York Branch of the American Psychological Association 
met in conjunction with the Section of Anthropology and Psychology 
of the New York Academy of Sciences on February 26, at Columbia 
University. The following papers were read: ‘‘The Effect of Method 
of Presentation on Immediate Memory for French Vocabulary,’’ Miss 
C. E. Farnum; ‘‘Correlation of Interest and Ability,’’ Mr. J. D. 
Jackson ; ‘‘ Psychological Analogy in Political Theory,’’ Professor J. 
P. Turner ; ‘‘The Influence of Mental Set upon Association,’’ Mr. M. 
A. May; ‘‘Maze Experiments with White Rats,’’ Mrs. G. H. Ruger 
and Professor H. A. Ruger. 

Proressor GreorGE O. Ferauson, JR., of William and Mary Col- 
lege, has been appointed associate professor of psychology and edu- 
eation in Colgate University. 

Proressor W. H. Pye, on leave of absence from the University of 
Missouri, is giving courses in educational psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Indiana. 

Dr. JoHN E. RussELL, professor of mental and moral philosophy 
at Williams College, died on February 26 after a long illness, 





